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Welcome, Ghosts and Gobli 


HE squirrel who makes his home in our side yard chattes 

at me this morning when I went out to pick up the papel 
could not understand all that he said, but I thought he was tai 
to tell me that he had gathered most of the nice, fat walnuts 
the little tree down by the fireplace and stored them away 
winter. I’m almost sure that is what he said, for when he} 
finished, he gave an extra little flirt to his fluffy tail and sq 
pered back to the tree. 

I stood for a moment under the trees that just a few 
ago were leafy and green. With every little breeze, a shower 
gold and crimson leaves floated down. I thought of wha 
glorious day this would be for a picnic or a nutting party, 
it would be just a perfect day for helping Daddy rake up 
leaves and burn them! - 

Of course, an October day like this one makes me think 
Halloween and all the fun the boys. and girls in my neighb 
hood will be having. Halloween is a delightful time in@ 
neighborhood. The boys and girls are our friends, and becal 
we love them, we always try to have just the sort of treat t 
like best when they come to show us what good little ghe 
and goblins they can be. . 

Halloween can be a delightful time in your neighborhot 
too, if you obey the laws that all good citizens—big ones as 
as little ones—obey. These laws say that we should take just™ 
good care of our neighbor’s lawn furniture, gates, garage do0 
and windows as we would want him to take of ours. If we 
keep that law, we shall have more fun on this Halloween than 
have ever had before. Your trick-or-treat bags will be full 
sweets, and your grown-up neighbors will be just as happy as} 
are. 

You are welcome, little Halloween ghosts and goblins. 
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Halloween Colored 


By Lois Snelling 


Jack-o’-lanterns yellow, 
Cats as black as night, 
Red, red apples bobbing, 
Ghosts in robes of white, 
Brown leaves crackle, crackle, 
Corn shocks tall and gray— 
Halloween is colored! 
Halloween is gay! 
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By Olive Rambo Cook 
author of 


Coon Holler stories 


\ \ 71TH an uneasy look at the 
cloudy Texas sky, Chet Brown 


hurried across the yard to the pigeon 
loft. It was part of an old shed with 
orange crates for nests and a fly pen 
made from discarded chicken wire, but 
it was as clean as the finest loft in the 
city. 
Inside, Chet forgot about the weather 
as he stopped by a small wicker basket. 
“Hi, Blue Bomber.” He raised the lid 
and lovingly lifted out a slate-blue 
homing pigeon. “How you doing? Go- 
ing to win a prize today? Think you 
can fly a hundred miles?” 

Blue Bomber rubbed his head against 
Chet’s hand and made soft cooing 
sounds as he looked across at a blue 
checked hen that was watching them 
closely from her nest. She was Speckle, 
Blue Bomber’s mate, and she was proudly sitting 
on her first two white eggs. 

“You'll have to sit on the eggs today, Speckle,” 
Chet said to the little hen. “But don’t you worry. 
Blue Bomber will be back early—so fast, I hope, 
that he breaks a record.” 


It was the last day Blue Bomber could qualify 
for the 100-mile flight, and the time limit was 
two o'clock this afternoon. He would have fin- 
ished long ago if a hawk had not swooped down 
like a bullet and almost killed him on a training 
flight. Next year he would be overage. 

Each October, members of the Austin Pigeon 
Club sponsored these pigeon flights for all in- 
terested boys and girls. The flight had to be 
made by a yearling, hatched and trained by the 
owner, officially counterbanded, carrying a mes- 
sage capsule, and timed with a timing clock 
furnished by the club. 

Chet had dreamed about this day for months, 
for any boy or girl whose pigeon officially finished 
the 100-mile flight was given a pair of homer 
squabs from pedigreed racing parents, and the 
owner whose pigeon made the fastest time was 
awarded a trip to the state pigeon meeting. 

This was the night of the banquet, too, when 
the prizes were to be given. Ginny, Chet’s nine- 


year-old sister, had a new pink dress ready and 
waiting for the evening. © 

Blue Bomber was a handsome bird. Chet 
looked him over carefully. The slate-blue feath- 
ers were shining and smooth; the red legs and 
feet, clean and trim; the keen dark eyes, fearless 
and alert; the shapely body, trained and ready 
for the day ahead. Chet checked the little carry- 
ing case fastened on Blue Bomber’s right leg 
below the knee joint. It was a tiny plastic tube. 
He looked at the narrow aluminum band on the 
left leg, with date and identifying numbers, that 
the pigeon had worn since he was a week old. 
He looked at the rubber counterband that Mr. 
Anson, a member of the pigeon club, had put 
on yesterday. Everything was in order. With a 
long sigh of happiness, Chet held the bird close 
for a moment, his eyes misty. Then he slipped 
him back in the basket and gave him a small por- 
tion of dry peas to eat and fresh water to drink. 
It was not the first night Blue Bomber had spent 
in the basket; it had happened before when he 
had taken shorter flights. Now, it did not dis 
turb him. 

Chet quickly put out feed for the others, talk- 
ing softly as they flew around him. Then he hur- 
ried back to the house. He must be at the filling 
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will, too. I’ll be back on the three o’clock bus for 
sure. Tonight we'll go to the banquet.” 
Mr. Starr was right on time. “Hi, fella!” he 
said with a friendly grin as Chet settled him- 
self in the cab of the big truck. “All ready for 
the big flight?” 
“Everything’s fine if it doesn’t storm. Blue 
Bomber hasn’t ever 
flown in a storm, but 


we can’t put it off. 


Blue Bomber i the very last 


“Well, does look 

like we might get a 

shower,” Mr. Starr said as he turned the heavily 
loaded truck north onto the highway, “but I'll 
try and make Brooktown so you can get your 
bird on his way before anything happens. Give 
him a tail wind, and he might make a record.” 

But the farther north they went, the darker 
the clouds became; soon, they realized they were 
driving head-on into a terrible storm. 

Chet sat, tense and worried, the wicker basket 
held tight on his lap. Mr. Starr, intent on his 
driving, said little. 

Fifteen miles out of Brooktown, the storm 


station to meet their old neighbor, Mr. Starr, at broke in a wild, lashing fury that shook the 
1. Chet | ight o'clock. Chet was taking Blue Bomber to heavy truck, and rain poured down in a solid 


. a alt sheet of water. It shut off the hills and trees and 
blotted out the highway. Mr. Starr pulled over 


away, where the postmaster would sign a state- é 
giving the time Blue Bomber released. the shoulder of the highway and stopped. 
fearless Grandma, almost as excited as Chet and “Well—we almost made it,’ Mr. Starr said 
eden. Ginny, piled Chet’s plate high with hot cakes. quietly as he fished a candy bar out of his pocket 
€ catty: FA cross the breakfast table, Ginny looked at her and divided it. “Might as well take it easy. 
ght i brother. “I have your lunch ready. Is Blue Storms like this don’t usually last long.” 
ic 


per Bomber all right?” But this storm lasted. Mr. Starr got a worried 
“Perfect,” Chet said, “but the weather isn’t. frown on his lean face. “This ain’t no ordinary 

ok al Looks rainy.” He leaned across the table. “Ginny, rain,” he said. “Seems like all the water we 
we Mt. ate you sure you remember everything? Don’t been needing the whole summer is coming down 
, | let the pigeons out for their exercise today. And at once. Can’t send that little fellow out in this 


= ta watch that landing board and trap door so the kind of weather, can you?” 

rd close 1 °C second that Blue Bomber comes through “‘No—be too late, anyway, when we get to 
slipped you can take off the counterband. Do you have Brooktown,” Chet said brokenly. “I guess I'll 
all por the timing clock ready?” just get on the bus and take Blue Bomber back 
at . Ginny set her cup of chocolate down firmly. home.” 

d spent Chet, I won’t take my eyes off the loft. I’ll see Mr. Starr said nothing, and Chet put his hand 
aan, te Blue Bomber before he even hits the landing in the basket and stroked Blue Bomber. He 


not dit board. The instant he traps, I'll get the rubber thought of all the pigeons who had finished the 
counterband off his leg; and that very second, 100-mile race, of Ginny at home waiting for 
alk 'll put it in the timing clock and turn the handle, Blue Bomber, of the pink dress, and of the ban- 
rs, ta | just like Mr. Anson showed me. Oh, Chet, I quet. He thought of the old hawk—and now the 
. want Blue Bomber to win as much as you do!” _ storm. There was a dull ache of bitterness as he 
filling “I know.” Chet smiled at his sister. “And he turned these thoughts over and over in his mind. 
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It was an hour before Mr. Starr could start 
driving. Then, ten miles from Brooktown, blaz- 
ing oil pots stretched across the highway, and a 
man with a red flag stopped them. 

“Bridge weakened, cloudburst and tornado 
north of here, wires down—all trucks and busses 
detour for Brooktown by Hill Road.” 

Mr. Starr turned and started on the detour. 
“Too bad all this had to happen today, Chet, but 
maybe there’s a reason. I wouldn’t know. But 
one thing I’m sure of,” he said kindly, “you have 
to see the good in everything.” 

Chet hunched on the edge of the seat, holding 
the basket. He surely did not see any good in 
anything that had happened today. 

The road was narrow and the ditches along 
the sides were full of water; but the rain less- 
ened, and the sky got lighter. 

Turning a corner, they saw a big passenger 
bus coming toward them. It seemed as wide 
as the road. Chet caught his breath. “It says, 
‘AUSTIN.’ Oh, Mr. Starr, it’s my bus; we'll have 
to stop!” 

The big truck slowed to a crawl as the bus 
neared. Then both drivers stopped. 

“Got a passenger for you,” Mr. Starr called. 
“He intended to get on at Brooktown, but we 
didn’t quite make it.” 

The bus driver smiled as Chet climbed in with 
his basket. “Never expected to take on pas- 
sengers out in this wilderness.” 

Chet sat down by a window. He waved good- 
by to Mr. Starr as the big truck started moving. 
Slowly, inches apart, they began to pass, brush 
and tree limbs dragging along the sides. Sud- 
denly, the back of the big bus slithered toward 
the ditch and tipped a little. A woman screamed 
and started toward the door. 

“Keep your seats; everything’s all right,” the 
driver said sharply, and he hurried outside. Mr. 
Starr left his truck, and they talked a minute be- 
fore Mr. Starr left. 

“We're off the gravel and in the mud up to 
the axle,” the driver explained, “but the truck 
driver is sending out a wrecker from Brooktown 
to pull us out. We're in no danger, so don’t be 
alarmed. We'll soon be on our way.” 

Chet slumped down in his seat, Blue Bomber’s 
basket beside him. A baby cried fretfully, and 
the father watched anxiously for the wrecker. 
But time went on and on, and the wrecker did 
not come. Passengers began to worry and to 
ask questions the driver could not answer. Had 


the truck driver, too, gotten stuck in the mud? 
Maybe a bridge had washed out, for not anothe; 
truck or bus appeared on the lonely road. 

Chet tried to push away a thought that kept 
nudging him. Why should he risk losing Blue 
Bomber when it was too late to get a prize, too 
late for the banquet, too late for everything? 
Why should he worry about the old woman who 
had to get a bus in Austin at 7:30 or spend the 
night in a strange town? Why worry about the 
man who had the important engagement? The 
gitl who was going to be married in the mom. 
ing? The crying baby who might be sick? It was 
not his fault it stormed and the bus got stuck in 
the mud. 

But his conscience kept whispering to him. 
Finally, Chet, his face pale and drawn, but with 
a lift to his chin, picked up the little basket and 
went to the bus driver. 

“It looks like nobody’s coming,” Chet said 
slowly, “so if you want to write a message, ask- 
ing for help, I'll turn my pigeon loose; maybe 
he'll make it back to Austin. If he does—my 
sister, Ginny Brown, will see that the message— 
is delivered.” 

“You'd send him out in this weather? See 
those black clouds in the north. Another stom 
coming—looks worse than the first one.” 

“T know, and he’s never been in a storm. I’m— 
just hoping maybe he can fly ahead of it.” 


The driver looked at Chet admiringly. “OK, 
if you say so. I’ve read of messages sent by 
pigeon post, but I never thought I'd use it on 
my bus route.” 

The passengers watched intently as the driver 
wrote on a small piece of paper torn from a 
notebook: 

“Will Ginny Brown please deliver this mes- 
sage to Travelways Bus Co. Southbound bus 
stuck in mud five miles west Brooktown on 
Hill Road. Storm. Wires down. Send nearest 
wrecker. Everyone O.K. 

Chas. B. Norwood, driver. 
Time: 1:43 p.m.” 

Quickly, Chet rolled the message and put it 
in the tube. He could feel Blue Bomber’s heart 
beating hard against his hand, and for an instant 
he could not let him go. Then, with a sobbing 
breath, he tossed the bird up in the air. 

Swiftly, Blue Bomber soared above them, mak- 
ing two circles over the treetops, searching for 
directions. Then, rising higher, he sped to the 

(Please turn to page 26) 
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What the Story Told Before 


The eleven-year-old Flynn twins, Michael and Alan, 
and their sister, Lucy, were delighted when their fa- 
ther announced that the family would go up to Grand- 
father Tatum’s farm in the mountains for the summer. 
Soon after they reached the farm, Granddad wrote that 
he would join them. The Three, as the children were 
called, were unhappy at the thought of an old man like 
Grandfather, a retired minister, sharing their vacation. 

When Granddad did not arrive by plane, train, or 
bus, the Flynns were bewildered. 

“Maybe he will come by magic carpet,” giggled 
Lucy. Just then a very old car skidded to a stop. Grand- 
dad hopped out. 

He told The Three he had a mystery he wanted 
them to help him solve. He knew they would need 
transportation, so he had purchased an old car. They 
looked it over and decided to name it “Magic Carpet.” 

Then Granddad explained that Mrs. Baker, an old 
neighbor, during the last month of her life, had left 
this message for him: “I saved the gold for him. It’s 
hidden in a safe place. He'll find it.” 

Granddad and The Three were mystified. Was Mrs. 
ey dreaming, or did she really leave gold for Grand- 

? 

The Three were eager to start looking for the hid- 
den gold, but they had no idea where to search. 
Granddad suggested that they pack a lunch and go to 
see Aunt Polly Meadows, who had been a close friend 
of Mrs. Baker, to see if she could give them a clue. 
When they explained why they came, Aunt Polly was 
as puzzled as they had been. She and Granddad agreed 
that Mrs. Baker had been day-dreaming. Aunt Polly 
recalled many interesting things about Mrs. Baker, es- 
pecially her ability as a cook. She told how Mrs. Baker 
had always kept her recipes under lock and key. 

The Three were not willing to give up the search 
for the hidden gold. They decided to search on in 
secret. Could they find the hidden gold, or would their 
efforts be in vain? 


Part Four 


HEN The Three came down next morn- 
ing, they still wanted to carry out their 
plans to search for the hidden gold that old Mrs. 
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By Rebecca K. Sprinkle 


Baker had said she left for Granddad. But they 
wanted to do it all very quietly, without telling 
anyone. 

When they joined Granddad on the porch, 
they found him with his poetry book, learning 
his before-breakfast poem. The children lined 
up on the top step to learn it with him. 

“This morning,” he said like a schoolteacher 
speaking to his class, “we are taking up a little 
poem by Robert Browning. It’s a good one for 
this bright morning, too,” he added, as he waved 
out toward the distant mountain range that was 
emerging from the early morning mists. 

“Here it is: 

‘The year’s at the spring 

And day’s at the morn; 
Morning’s at seven; 

The hillside’s dew-pearled; 
The lark’s on the wing; 

The snail’s on the thorn: 
God’s in his heaven— 

All’s right with the world!” 

In ten minutes they could all recite it. And 
they did just that for Mother and Daddy before 
breakfast. 

“Gracious!” Daddy exclaimed. “This is turn- 
ing out to be a most literary family!” 

The morning went by pleasantly, with a trip 
to Waynesville for groceries. After the noon 
meal when Granddad had gone to his room for 
a rest, The Three slipped quietly up to the attic 
and started their search. 

“Let's take one place each day,” Lucy sug- 
gested. 

The attic was a very interesting place. There 
were boxes of things that dated back to Grand- 
dad’s boyhood. The Three got so interested in 
investigating the things that had been tucked 
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back and stored through the years that they al- 
most forgot the purpose of their trip to the attic. 
But at three-thirty when they heard Granddad’s 
hearty voice calling them from the front porch, 
they had not uncovered a single thing that 
seemed to have any connection with the mystery 
of the hidden gold. 

They had found a stack of Granddad’s old 
schoolbooks, and these were so interesting that 
they carried them down to the porch. 

“We were just having a look up in the attic, 
Granddad,” Lucy told him, “and we came across 
these books with your name in them. Did you 
study these when you were in school?” 

Granddad sat down and opened the book on 
top of the stack. “My old blue-backed speller!” 
he exclaimed. And then he was off on one of his 
wonderful stories about his school days in the 
little country school. “A one-room, one-teacher 
school!” he described it. 

Each day The Three would select a different 
place to carry on the search for the gold. And 
while Granddad slept in the early afternoon, 
they searched. They brought to light many in- 
teresting things—but no gold! 

One afternoon The Three were sitting on 
the porch. The 
grown-ups had 


7 gone in to rest. 
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“One day I wandered in unexpected! 
and saw her opening the secret cupboard.” 


‘ 


“I guess we should be getting on with our 
search,” said Lucy without enthusiasm. “But | 
guess I’m getting discouraged. I don’t know 
where to look any more.” 

“Yeah!” Alan agreed. ““When we didn’t find 
a single clue in the Baker's little house, I de. 
cided that maybe Aunt Polly Meadows and 
Granddad were right—that old Mrs. Baker was 
just dreaming when she sent that message to 
Granddad about hiding the gold for him.” 

“Well, I guess it wasn’t such a good idea, 
after all—this searching,” Mike remarked. “But, 
at any rate, we've had fun poking around all the 
old buildings here on the farm. And the things 
that we’ve found have reminded Granddad of 
some of his good stories. I guess we'd just as well 
forget the hidden gold.” 

And they did forget Mrs. Baker’s strange mes. 
sage—almost forgot it, at least. Occasionally, 
one of them would have a sudden idea about a 
good hiding place and would dash out quickly 
to have a look. But no one unearthed anything 
that had to do with hidden treasure. 

The golden summer days followed one another 
all too fast. Mr. Marrow, on the neighboring 
farm, did not forget his promise about calling 
them for help when he had fruit and vegetables 
to pick. Many mornings they spent in the cherry 
trees or the bean patch. And with their eam 
ings from this work, the 
fund for a television set be 
came a little larger. 

Often they spent long af- 
ternoons splashing in the 
cool pool that had been 
made by damming up the 
mountain stream down in 
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Morning Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Dear God, my heart 
Is singing praise 

For beautiful 
October days. 


the pasture. And one day the entire family 
climbed The Bald—the highest mountain in the 
range. At Sunday services in the little country 
church, they enjoyed seeing other boys and girls 
from the farming community. 

Often they would say wistfully, “Oh, this is 
the best summer ever! I wish it would never 
end!” But they all knew that it must. 

Suddenly, it seemed, it was August 20! And 
that meant that there were only a few more days 
before it would be time for Granddad to return 
to California and for the Flynns to go back 
home so The Three could start to school. 


Next Sunday was to be home-coming day at 
the little country church. This was always a 
happy gathering of all the people who lived in 
that section. And often some of the old neigh- 
bors who lived far away would return for this 
special, late-summer service. A picnic dinner was 
always served in the grove of trees near the 
church. 

Mother had asked Mrs. Marrow what she 
might bring as her contribution to the picnic 
dinner. “Some of your homemade bread, please,” 
Mrs. Marrow had replied with enthusiasm. 
“None of us in this community can make bread 
like yours.” 

On the Saturday before the home-coming, 
Mother mixed up six times her usual recipe, for 
she had promised eighteen loaves of bread for 
the picnic. Some of it would be used for tomato 
and lettuce sandwiches; some would be buttered 
and eaten with the baked beans. 

The Three had asked to help with the bread- 
making. They were allowed to knead the dough 
before it was set to rise the first time. Then, un- 
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der Mother’s supervision, they helped to make 
it out into loaves and put it into the greased. 
pans for the second rising and the baking. | 

“Why, you're all as busy as bees in a tar 
bucket!” Granddad exclaimed as he came into 
the kitchen where the work was under way. The 
Three grinned. 

“Nothing in the world smells half so good 
as homemade bread baking,” he continued as 
he sidled over toward the stove, where the first 
batch was almost ready to be taken from the 
oven. 

“What a meal we'll have tomorrow!” His eyes 
lighted in pleasant expectation. “I can remem- 
ber home-comings from the time that I was a 
little boy. And I always have a feeling that the 
food gets better and better.” 

“I wonder who is baking the cakes this year,” 
Mother remarked. 

“Haven't the least idea,” Granddad replied. 
“Before she died, Mrs. Baker was always as- 
signed six cakes for the home-coming. Nobody 
in this country could make cakes like those she 
made! Remember, Aunt Polly told you three 
how she used to keep her recipes under lock and 
key for fear someone would learn her secrets?” 
Granddad grinned as he remembered Mrs. 
Baker's secretive ways with her special recipes. 


“For the home-coming she would make a 
white cake with caramel icing. And then she 
always made a burnt-sugar cake. Her lemon cake 
was a favorite with lots of folks. But I never 
felt that any of the other cakes could hold a 
candle to the one she made, using the yolks of 
fifteen eggs. That’s as much as I ever learned 
about the recipe. But that yellow cake would 
melt in your mouth.” Granddad closed his eyes 
and let himself recall Mrs. Baker’s gold cake! 
“How she could cook!” he murmured. 


“I know,” Mother agreed. “Once when I was 
a little girl and we came up here for a month’s 
vacation, Mrs. Baker and her husband were still 
living in their little house. That year Mrs. Baker 
made that yellow cake for us, and the memory 
of it makes my mouth water yet. Never in my 
life have I eaten anything so delicious. What 
wouldn’t I give for that recipe!” 

“Lots of folks felt the same way,” Granddad 
chuckled. “But that recipe was one thing that 
Mrs. Baker wasn’t passing out!” 


Sunday dawned brilliantly clear. Though the 
(Please turn to page 21) 
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M ARY LOU Colton listened, wide-eyed, 
YL. while the teacher announced: “This Fri- 
day night at seven o'clock we shall have our 
Halloween party here at the school. You may 
come in costumes and masks if you wish.” 

Immediately, the room became tense with 
excitement. Whispers filled the air. And Mary 
Lou, with a troubled heart, listened. She did not 
have a mask; she did not have a costume. Her 
hands clasped each other tightly as she strove 
to fight down the sadness that filled her. She 
must not let the other children know that she 
could not afford to buy a mask! No, she must 
not let them know that. 

Patricia Popstitch, whose father owned the big 
hardware store, said, “Just wait till you see my 
costume!” And she pivoted about in her new 
sandals. No doubt, she would have the best cos- 
tume there. Mary Lou wished that for once in 
her life, just for once, she could have something 
as nice—well, almost as nice—as Patricia would 
have for the party. 

At home that evening, she sat with her chin 
cupped in her hands, staring hard into her moth- 
er’s face. “But, Moms, all the other kids will 
have fancy masks and swell costumes! I know 
they will.” 

“Honey girl,” her mother said with kindness 
in her soft voice, “someday you'll learn that 
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By Frances M. Warren 


where God is, there is no 
lack. What seems to be a lack 
to you now, isn’t—not really, 
It is what we have in our 
hearts that counts—and the 
knowledge that lies within us. 
The party isn’t a problem. In- 
stead—it is a help. It offers 
us a chance to use the little 
talent that God has given 
us.” 

“Talent?” questioned Mary Lou. 

Her mother nodded. “Sometimes we don't 
know what talents we have until we are forced 
to use them.” A cheerful smile lighted her face 
and made her eyes shine. “I think you and I 
are going to have some fun—right now.” 

“What are we going to do?” Mary Lou asked. 

“I can make you a mask,” her mother said. 
“Get me that brown paper—the wrapping 
paper that’s on the closet shelf, in the big roll.” 

Mary Lou climbed upon a chair and pulled 
the heavy roll off the shelf. She carried it to the 
table, where her mother stood ready with scis 
sors, crayons, needle, thread, and glue. 

“Tt will look homemade,” Mary Lou said, 
still doubtful. 

“I know,” answered her mother. “It will be 
different. It won’t be like the masks all the others 
will buy. This one will be very original. Now,” 
she said laughingly, “just what would you like 
to be—a witch? Or would you like to have a big, 
fat, round face with long teeth?” 

Mary Lou grinned, but disappointment tugged 
hard at her heart. She'd hate to wear a mask 
that looked cheap and homemade to the school 
party. “I don’t know,” she stammered. 

“Well, we'll try one,” said her mother, cutting 
a piece of paper from the roll. With a pencil sh 
hastily sketched a long, thin face. She drew 
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deep cheek lines and small, slanted eyes. For the 
mouth, she made two long, crooked lines across 
the face below the even longer and thinner nose. 
With speeding hand, she colored the face. It 
looked ugly—it was just a flat face on a flat piece 
of paper. Mary Lou stood with one foot on the 
other, wondering just how she would wear a 
thing like that on her face, while her mother, 
happily occupied, cut out a row of teeth and 
colored them yellow. Then she cut out the mouth 
and glued the teeth in behind the opening. 

Mary Lou sucked in her breath, “What awful 
fangs for teeth!” 


Up came her mother’s scissors, and she snipped 
out the nose! Mary Lou frowned, “Is my nose 
going to have to stick out of the hole?” 

Her mother laughed and shook her head. “Be 
patient, my dear!” she said as she quickly 
fashioned a nose and sewed it to the face with 
needle and thread. 

“Goodness!” exclaimed Mary Lou, “that’s 
really a nose!” 

Her mother cut two holes in it for the nostrils, 
and Mary Lou leaned over farther on the table. 
The worried lines on her face began to disap- 
pear. Making the mask was the most interesting 
thing she had ever watched. The open slits for 
the eyes were deeply rimmed with yellow, purple, 
green, and black. The cheeks were yellow and 
orange; the nose was tipped with green and yel- 
low; and the chin was pink. The deep lines her 
mother had drawn across the cheeks were ac- 
centuated with black crayon. The mask was 
shaping up in good order. Only—the face was 
still flat—all except the nose. 

Mary Lou asked, “Is that all you're going to 
do to it?” wondering again how she would look 
with the face flat. 

“Wait,” said her mother. “We'll finish the 
mask.” 

Mother folded in two darts under the chin 
and two just above it on each side. She turned 
the edges of the mask back, forming a cup 
around the chin and up the sides. She darted in 
beside the eye holes, which made the cheeks 
bulge. Then, attaching a rubber band to the edge 
beside each eye, she slipped the mask on Mary 
Lou’s face. Mary Lou was delighted. It was the 
worst-looking and the best-looking mask she 
had ever seen! 

“Now for a hat!” spoke her mother, a snappy 
gleam in her eyes. “Do you want a tall one or 
a short one?” 
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“I guess—a tall one,” answered Mary Lou 
excitedly. 

Immediately, Mother cut off a long strip of . 
paper and rolled it into a funnel shape. She 
trimmed the big end and measured it around 
Mary Lou’s head, pinned it, and sewed it to- 
gether. She took another piece of paper from 
the roll; tying a string on a pencil, she held her 
finger on the string in the middle of the piece 
of paper and went around in a big circle, making 
the outside brim of the hat. Working quickly, 
she soon set a witch’s hat on Mary Lou’s curls. 

“Moms!” Mary Lou cried, “you are a real 
genius!” 

Her mother shook her head. “First time I’ve 
ever done it,” she said. “‘It’s just that little talent 
I told you about. Make up your mind to do 
something—and do it.” She laughed. “This is 
the most fun I’ve had in a long. time.” 

“It’s wonderful!” Mary Lou squealed. “Maybe 
it is homemade—but there won’t be another one 
like it, will there?’’ She danced about the house. 
Soon, she found herself digging through the 
trunk of old clothes. She found more things that 
she could wear than she had ever realized they 
had. There were old skirts, old dresses, and old 
sashes. Mary Lou began to fix herself a costume 
to go with the mask. 

When she arrived at the school party, the 
teacher looked at her; then she turned around 
and looked again. “Come here,” she said, a 
curious expression on her face, “I want the 
principal to see you.” 


Mary Lou was a little frightened. Why did the 
(Please turn to page 25) 
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Dear God, for peace 
I love to pray; 

May it come to 

This world to stay. 
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Halloween Cats Are Black 


stepped back 
and studied the Hal- 
loween poster she was mak- 
ing for the school party that 
evening. It was hard for her 
to keep her mind on it, because her cousin Red 
had decided to skip the school party and go to 
Zip Holiday’s instead. 

Red lounged in the big leather chair behind 
her and watched her work; but she suspected 
that he was not thinking of her or the poster. 

“Your witch is good, Coralee,” he told her 
idly, “but that black cat looks too tame to ride 
a broomstick.” 

She nodded. “You're right. I’ve made it look 
as if it were afraid, and it’s not. It’s as mean 
and black-hearted as its color, and it’s doing 
just what it wants to.” 

“Maybe you understand cats like Cicero better 
than witches’ cats,” he said with a laugh. ‘‘Rid- 
ing a broomstick would scare Cicero.” 

“I hope so!” said Coralee. “I don’t want a cat 
that plays around with witches. And I don’t like 
for you to run around with boys like Zip Holi- 
day! You ought to be with the rest of us Spar- 
tans at school—not with him.” 

“Maybe,” Red said coolly. “But who I pal 
with is my business. Zip invited the whole basket- 
ball team. I talked it over with Mother and Dad; 
and I know what I’m to do and not do. So I’m 
going. We'll meet at school, go to Pleasanton, 
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and then come back to Zip's 
house for the party. I never 
tried anything like that be. 
fore.” 

“You don’t have to try 
everything,” Coralee declared. “I know vinegar's 
not good to drink without swallowing a cupful.” 

Red shrugged; but before he could answer, 
something fell on the back porch with such a 
clatter that Coralee covered her ears. 

“That Cicero!” she exclaimed, and she ran 
from the room with Red following her. 


When she reached the porch, she found her 
big yellow cat lying on the brush end of the 
broom that he had knocked off the rack. He was 
stretched close to the straw, and he was lazily 
digging his claws in and drawing them out as 
if he were settled for the day. 

“Can’t I teach you to leave brooms alone?” 
Coralee cried. “You'll make someone trip and 
fall.” 

“I guess he thinks he’s a Halloween cat all 
right—about to take a ride,” said Red with a 
grin. “But he’s the wrong color for that—and 
too fat.” 

“He certainly is,” Coralee agreed. “But if he 
won't behave, Auntie’ll make me give him 
away.” 

She swooped down on Cicero, lifted him high 
in the air, and scolded him; but when she put 
the broom in place and started back into the 
house with him, the cat wriggled out of 
her arms and dashed across the yard to 
the barn. 

“Maybe,” Red said whimsically, 
“he’s tired of being a house cat and 
wants to see the world. He has watched 
a lot while you worked on that poster. 
So maybe he’s as crazy about your funny 
black cat as you think I am about Zip.” 

Coralee gave him a swift glance and 
was glad to see a twinkle in her cousin's 
eyes. He had sounded a little resentful; 
but the twinkle told her that he was not 
really angry. 

“You're joking,” she said. “Last 
summer Cicero found out by accident 
that the air going through the broom 
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straws kept him cool. That’s what makes him 
like to lie on a broom.” 

Solemnly, Red shook his head, but the twinkle 
stayed in his eyes, and his grin broadened. 

“You never can tell!” he declared. “Maybe 
your tame cat’s going to take up wild ways and 
come to a bad end.” 

“You've got a good imagination!” Coralee ac- 
cused him. ‘“‘Cicero wouldn’t find a ride with a 
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tricky old witch and her wild old cat any more 
fun than you'll find Zip’s party. His bunch is al- 
ways getting into trouble. If you run with them, 
you will be, too.” 

Red looked at her strangely, but he did not 
answer. No doubt, he wished she would leave 
him alone. 

In uneasy silence, Coralee watched Red start 
to the back yard. He had argued with his whole 
family about Zip’s party; and he was the only 
one in the house who was really happy about his 
going. 

At the steps, he turned and said, “Don’t be 
too hard on Cicero. He’s a dandy cat, but he 
likes to know what other cats do. I want to 
know about different kinds of fun; and Zip’s is 
different.” 

Coralee hesitated. He sounded very de- 
termined. Besides, he knew Zip and his friends 
as well as she did. 
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“Hear that?” Red asked. 


While she argued with herself, Red, too, dis- 
appeared into the barn. His going and Cicero's 
meant but one thing to Coralee. Trouble! 

That evening when the Sloan family started 
for the party, their automobile was still in Pleas- 
anton at the garage. So Mr. Sloan brought the 
truck from the barn. Coralee and Red squeezed 
in between him and Mrs. Sloan. Mrs. Sloan held 
small Anne on her lap. The seat was packed 
tight, but everyone seemed to be in good spirits. 
Even Coralee was gay, for she hoped that gaiety 
might make Red decide that he would have a 
better time at the school party and stay there 
instead of going with Zip. 

Jokes snapped and laughter bubbled until Mr. 
Sloan looked into the rearview mirror. 

“Will surprises never end!” he exclaimed. 
“Turn around, Coralee, and see what’s riding on 
the broom I tied along the side to sweep out the 
truck.” 

Coralee knew what it would be before she 
saw Cicero crouched on the straws; but she 
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was shocked by the way he looked. Every hair 
bristled. His feet dug into the broom to keep him 
from falling. His eyes flamed with fright. 

“He'll fall!” she wailed. 

“No,” said her uncle. “But if I stop now, he’s 
apt to jump off and run so far we'll never get 
him back.” 

“Let’s not stop till we reach school,” Coralee 
begged. “Then if he runs, the other children’ll 
help find him. I’m sure they will. You will, won’t 
you, Red?” 

“Sure,” Red promised. “I like Cicero.” 

When the truck stopped at the school, Cicero 
shot off the broom with a horrified yowl. He ran 
for a hedge, with both Red and Coralee after 
him. They hunted, and other children joined in 
the search. They called. They begged and 
wheedled, but Cicero did not answer. Time 
passed. Darkness deepened, but the moon rose. 
That would help. 

Coralee and Red met at the end of a small 
drainpipe that took spring water from the rocky 
bank down under the highway to the drainage 
ditch below them. No water flowed now, because 
the ground was so dry that it soaked up every 
drop that touched it. 

“I haven't seen Cicero or heard him!” Coralee 
said despairingly. 

Red lifted a warning hand, and the two lis- 
tened. There was no sound but the baying of 
Sutton’s big hound, Tom-tom. 

“Hear that?” Red asked. “He’s at the other 
end of this pipe.” 

“Yes,” said Coralee. “But he’s not Cicero.” 

“Wait here and watch this opening,” Red said. 
“T’ve got an idea.” 

He climbed the bank to the highway. Coralee 
heard him shout at Tom-tom. The baying 
stopped. Then she heard Red’s shout of delight. 


“Cicero’s in the pipe, hiding! He’s frightened, 
and I can’t get him out. So I’m going to poke 
this stick at him. He’s apt to run out your end, 
Catch him.” 

Coralee could hear the stick rasp against the 
tile. She heard Cicero as he clawed at the smooth 
sides of the pipe, trying to turn around and ¢. 
cape. Then the cat struck her so hard that she al- 
most toppled backward; but her arms closed 
about Cicero, and she began to talk to him, using 
all the soothing words she could think of. He 
relaxed against her, and the fright went out of 
his eyes. He began to purr. 

Red slid down from the highway. 

“Oh, Red,” she cried, “how did you know he 
was here?” 

Red chuckled. 

“Easy, he said, “I asked myself where I'd go 
to hide if I were in trouble like Cicero. When 
I heard Tom-tom, I guessed he had found Cicero. 
Let’s hurry back to school. The party’s going 
good.” 

_ “What about Zip?” Coralee asked. “Have 
Cicero and I spoiled his party for you, making 
you so late?” 

“Don’t worry,” Red answered. “I bumped 
into Andy awhile back, and he told me the fel- 
lows were leaving.” 

“You didn’t go?” 

He nodded. “I couldn’t leave till we found 
Cicero. A little later, I met Dad. He said the 
principal had just had word there would be no 
party at Zip’s. His bunch had already got into 
Pleasanton and were in trouble about something 
they did at the candy store. If I'd been with 
them, I'd be in trouble, too. So I'd say Cicero's 
done me a good turn—showing me that wild 


ways aren’t so much fun as they sometimes 
look.” 


THE PRAYER OF FAITH xk 


God is my help in every 
need; 


God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God dwells within me, 
guides my way 

Through every moment, 
night and day. 
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(Adapted) 
I now am wise, I now am 
true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 


All things I am, can do, and 
be, 

Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know n0 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannab More Kohaus. 
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The 


Wisest King 


By Aylesa Forsee 


S A youth King Solomon had a dream in 
which God promised him that as ruler of 
Israel he would have understanding, riches, and 
honor. When Solomon saw the dream coming 
true, he was grateful for what God had given 
him. He longed to make his wisdom and riches 
serve his people. 


One thing he planned was the building of a 
temple where the people could worship the one 
God. That was something his father, King 
David, had wanted to do but could not because 
of wars with his enemies. Solomon did not have 
that problem. Israel was now at peace. 

Solomon knew that God cannot be shut up in 
a temple; actually, He is present everywhere. 
But a temple might remind people of the need 
to turn to God. It would be a quiet place in 
which to worship, and as people prayed to- 
gether, they would be united in new ties of 
brotherhood. 

As Solomon thought about these things, he 
imagined a temple that would be larger and 
more beautiful than any building the Israelites 
had ever seen. Nothing must be overlooked. It 
would be made of costly stones. At the entrance 
to the temple he wanted bronze pillars with 
carved pomegranates at the top. Inside, there 
would be carvings of palm trees, flowers, 
cherubim—all overlaid with gold. And there 
would be a holy room for the ark of the covenant 
of the Lord, in which lay the two tables of stone 
containing the Ten Commandments, which 
Moses had put there when God had made a 
covenant with the people of Israel while they 
were in the wilderness. In this room lined with 
gold he would have a gold altar. And all the 
articles used there—lampstands, cups, incense 
holders—must be of pure gold. 

In his mind Solomon saw the temple just as he 
wanted it to be, but what troubled him most was 
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getting building materials for the kind of temple 
he pictured. In all of Israel there were not 
enough trees for lumber, quarries with costly 
stones, or mines with gold and silver. 

Then he thought of the seacoast country of 
Tyre, where cedar and cypress trees grew on the 
slopes of the Lebanon Mountains. Furthermore, 
Hiram, the king of Tyre, had been a good friend 
of Solomon’s father. 

Solomon sent a message to King Hiram, tell- 
ing him of his plans for the temple and asking 
for permission to buy timber. 


King Hiram agreed to supply cedar and 
cypress in exchange for wheat and oil from 
crushed olives. To cut down the great, sweet- 
smelling cedars, Solomon sent thousands of 
laborers to Lebanon. They worked together with 
servants provided by King Hiram. After the 
trees were felled, laborers dragged them to the 
sea. There they were cut into logs, which were 
lashed together to form rafts and floated down 
the coast to a place not far from Jerusalem. 

At the same time this work was going on, 
eighty thousand hewers of stone quarried out 
great, costly stones from the mountains. So that 
the temple might be built quietly—with no 
great noise of hammer, ax, or iron tools—the 
big blocks of pure white stone were cut in such 
a way that they would fit together before they 
left the quarry. 

To furnish the needed gold, silver, and cop- 
per, a host of workers toiled underneath the 
mountains. 

The building of the temple was so great a 
task that it took thousands of workmen. Some 
came from other countries. Eagerly, Solomon 
watched as the laborers slowly hoisted one block 
of stone upon another. The huge building on the 
top of Mount Moriah began to take shape. It 
was going to be even more beautiful than he 
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had imagined, Solomon told himself. 

To do the bronze work on pillars and articles 
for the temple, such as basins and lamps, Solo- 
mon hired a famous artisan of Tyre. 

As the day for dedication of the temple drew 
near, Solomon felt very humble. One who was 
to dedicate this house of prayer and peace, as 
he was going to do, should certainly be very 
careful about living according to God’s laws. He 
spent much time in meditation. 

When the building was ready for use, Solo- 
mon called upon the men of Israel to come to 
Jerusalem. Heads of tribes, elders, shepherds 
who left their flocks, fishermen who left their 
nets thronged to the Holy City. Many of them 
camped in tents on the plains outside Jerusalem. 

The first act in the dedication was bringing 
the ark of the covenant of the Lord from Mount 
Moab. Solomon, very kingly in his embroidered 
robes, assisted by priests and elders, offered sacri- 
fices before the ark. Then the priests carried it to 
the new temple, gleaming white under the sun- 
lit sky. There they placed the ark in the most 
holy place, the inner room into which only priests 
might go, where they left it guarded by two 
carved angels overlaid with gold. 

After the priests came out of the holy place, 
Solomon prayed to God, saying, “I have built 
a place for Thee to dwell forever.” 


Then Solomon spoke to the waiting crowd, 
He told the people of his father’s dream for 
such a building. He reminded them of the 
promises God had kept to Israel. In the presence 
of all the people, Solomon knelt, spread out his 
hands toward heaven, and prayed that when the 
Israelites asked for relief from famine, pesti- 
lence, or plague, their pleas might be answered, 
With beautiful simplicity, Solomon prayed for 
rewards for the righteous, forgiveness for those 
who were sorry for their mistakes. 

Rising, Solomon blessed the people with a 
loud voice, saying, “The Lord our God be with 
us. May He incline our hearts to walk in all His 
ways and to keep His commandments.” He 
finished with the words, “Let your heart, there. 
fore, be wholly true to the Lord.” 

Following Solomon’s blessing, there began a 
time of celebration. For seven days the Israelites 
rejoiced with feasting, singing, and playing of 
trumpets, harps, and cymbals. On the eighth day, 
joyful and glad of heart, the people returned to 
their homes. 

A short time after the temple was finished, 
God spoke to Solomon a second time in a dream. 
He said to him, “If you walk before me with 
uprightness, according to. all I have commanded, 
then I will bless your children after you forever. 
But if you turn aside from following me, then 
other nations will take away 
your kingdom and bring much 
sorrow to your people.” 

Wanting to share his God- 
given wisdom as well as his 
tiches with the people, Solo 
mon wrote poetry, songs, and 
stories for them to read. Many 
of his wise sayings were put 
down in the book of Proverbs 
in our Bible. In the proverbs, 
Solomon spoke of trees, plants, 
birds, and beasts. He warned 
the people not to be proud, 
idle, or dishonest. “Cherish 
piety and justice,” he advised. 
Trust in the Lord with all your 
heart, and He shall direct thy 
paths.” (Next month’s stot) 
will tell how Solomon showed 
his wisdom.) 


Solomon watched as the laborefs 
hoisted one stone upon another. 
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Anticipation 
By Marguerite Gode 


Out in the cornfields 
In October weather, 
Fat little pumpkins 
Are whispering together, 


Whispering their secrets 
Of a future night 
When they'll turn to pumpkin men 
With eyes and mouth alight. 
Dark are the shadows Out in the cornfields 
Up and down the street; When the frost is white, 
Strange are the faces Fat little pumpkins 
Of people they will meet; Gather in the night, 
Owlets will be signaling; Rustling and stirring, 
Witching folk will fly Nodding to themselves, 
On their broomstick horses Waiting for a magic wand 
Through the midnight sky. To change them into elves. 
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LL SIT MERE IN 
FIELD OF CLOVER 
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Er SS) x 


KICKED THE 


ARE BOTH UPSET 
DONT WORRY, ANDY, 
AUST WATCH ME. 
WERE'S A JUICY 
MILKWEED.. SEE 


BUCKET OVER! 


ONE LITTLE TWIST 
DO THE TRICK. AND WHAT'S 


WE 


WERE WORKERS, la 
MUST DO OUR 
PART. WORKING 

TOGETHER 
REALLY FUN. BY 


VLL REST A LITTLE WHILE, 


\ THINK. 
NICE 


COOL D 


\ W\SH_ | RAD 


A 
RINK 


CUNTIL YOU'RE 
TIRED. LOOK AT 
THE SUN.. IT'S 
ALMOST NOON. 
TIRED AND 
\BORED AND THIS 
MUST STILL BE 
\TARESRED AND 
mer STORED.. 


PUT THE HUSKS 
WERE IN A STACK. 


YLL FIK SOME 
LUNCH. ILL BE 
RIGKT BACK. 


LLETS PILE OUR HUSKS 
WHERE IT's HANDY) —— 


WONDER WHAT.) 
BECAME OF 
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COME ON, BOYS, YOUR LUNCH 
iS WERE. WAERE COULD ANDY 
BE! ... OH, DEAR! 


WELL. WAVE TO HURRY. IT 
mOLOOKS LIKE RAIN. 


NEED MORE HELP 


ise ex (TO STORE OUR GRAIN. 


ING 
Ww! His HANDS 
(INSIDE! WAHERES HES 


TAATS ALLRIGHT. 
\ TOOK YOUR 


IGHT “THROUGH THE RAIN 
LL WREEL YoU HOMES / 
ON TOP THE GRAIN 4 


YES, ANDY, HELPING IS NICE, | FIND] 
NOW I'LL HELP EAT Your LUNCH, 
YOU DONT MIND 


SAYS." HELP ONE AN 
> UV DID. 


\ 


| ANDY WILL SE HERE PY 
— SOON, NO DOUBT. UNTIL 
| WE COMES, LL KELP 
YOU OUT. 4 
| | (YOURE “TIRED. YOU WORKED 
Wy vou | | 
WAILE | WENT FOR) 
| IT IS TRUE THAT ANTS KEEP APHIDS AND MILK THEM. THEY HERD THEM 
ay AND MOVE THEM FROM ONE SMALL “LEAF PASTURE” To ANOTHER. TREY 
ALSO BUILD TENTS, OF EARTW FOR THEM. THEY BUILD “REST ROUSE” TENTS 
ALONG TWE TRAIL FOR WORKER ANTS TOO. HARVESTE ANTS GATHER GI2AIN, 
REMOVE THE HUSK AND STORE WE GRAIN FOR THE WINTER. SOME OF THE 
BGRAIN 1S COVERED AND GROWS AS NEYT YEARS CROP TO BE HARVESTED. 
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Words and Music by Maureen Sindlinger 


Lightly-moderately fast 


To-day is full of sun-shine,Andbright-ly col -ored leaves Are blow-ing 
down the high-way From all the shed-ding trees. The wind is cool and 


bold Of steal-ing boun-ty from the trees Whose 
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Granddad’s Magic 
Carpet 


(Continued from page 9) 


sunshine was warm, there was 
already a hint of autumn in the 
air. Goldenrod was beginning 
to show yellow in the meadow. 
Summer was almost over. The 
Three felt a touch of sadness as 
they dressed for church. It had 
been such a good summer. 
They would never forget the 
happy times they had shared 
with Grandfather. They still 
giggled among themselves when 
they remembered how upset 
and unhappy they had been at 
the news that Granddad was 
coming for the summer. 

Through the happy weeks 
they had traveled over the 
mountain roads and lanes with 
the tall old gentleman in his 
1928 car. They had met Grand- 
dad’s old friends. They had 
heard marvelous stories of the 
hills and the sturdy, hard-work- 
ing Scotch-Irish settlers, who 
were the Flynn children’s an- 
cestors. 

Now they ran out, each car- 
tying a basket filled with loaves 
of Mother’s homemade bread, 
to join Granddad in the Magic 
Carpet. Mother and Daddy 
were coming on a bit later in 
the family car. 

“We didn’t get our poem 
memorized before breakfast 
this morning,” Granddad com- 
mented as the Magic Carpet 
tolled blithely out the drive- 
way and into the road. ‘Please 
blow the horn, Mike,” he called 
out as he sighted a horse and 
buggy up ahead. 

“Now,” Granddad continued, 
giving a sweeping wave to the 
occupants of the buggy as the 
Magic Carpet rattled past, 
“here’s the poem for the day. I 
learned it while I was shaving, 
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and I'll recite it. You can learn 
it before we get to the church. 
Just six lines from a long poem 
called “The Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner’ by Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge. You'll read it all in 
school someday. This is the way 
the six lines go: 

““He prayeth well, who loveth 

well 

Both man and bird and beast. 

He prayeth best, who loveth 

best 

All things both great and 

small; 

For the dear God who loveth 

us, 

He made and loveth all.’” 

They said it over together. 
“That is worth remembering,” 
Granddad told them seriously. 
“It’s better than many ser- 
mons.” 

They all sat together in the 
little church. They sang the 
hymns and took part in the 
service. Afterward, the long 
picnic table under the trees was 
loaded with food—the choicest 
offerings of all the good cooks 
in that part of the county! 

Everyone ate until he could 
hold no more. When the food 
was cleared away, the crowd 
lingered to visit under the shady 
trees in the grove. 

At first, The Three joined 
the other boys and girls in an 
exploring trip up the side of 
the hill and into the deep 
woods above the church. But 
finally, they returned, tired and 
hot, to the gathering in the 
grove. They stretched out on 
the carpet of pine needles and 
listened as the older people 
talked. 

Eventually, the talk turned 
to other home-comings in the 
past. “Only last night,” Grand- 
dad remarked to his old friends, 
“I was telling my grandchil- 
dren about the home-comings 


when I was growing up. And 
the first thing I thought of was 
Mrs. Baker and her cakes!” 

“Oh, Mrs. Baker’s cakes!” 
There was a sigh from all those 
who remembered the days when 
Mrs. Baker baked for the home- 
comings. 

Aunt Polly Meadows, who 
had come down for the occa- 
sion, told again how their old 
friend had refused to let any- 
one else share her baking se- 
crets. And many present re- 
membered what careful guard 
Mrs. Baker kept over her 
recipes, so they could never be 
copied. 

“Another thing I remember 
about Mrs. Baker,’ remarked 
old Uncle Pinckney Blackwell, 
who had come over from Jonas 
Ridge for the gathering, “is 
that funny little secret door she 
had above the fireplace in her 
kitchen. She used to keep pep- 
permint candy there for us 
children when we came visit- 
ing. She didn’t want anyone to 
know about that secret cup- 
board. But one day I wandered 
in unexpectedly and saw her 
Opening it.” 

Suddenly The Three were 
riveted to the spot by what 
Uncle Pinckney was saying. “It 
was hard to tell the secret board 
from the others above the fire- 
place. But there was a knothole 
in this particular board. If you 
pressed it there, the board 
would swing open to show a 
little cubbyhole inside. Mrs. 
Baker hid things there—pep- 
permint candy for one thing. 
Maybe other things. I don’t 
know.” 

“Well, I declare!” Granddad 
exclaimed in surprise. “You're 
telling me things, Uncle Pinck. 
In all the years I lived on the 
farm, I never knew about that!” 

The talk drifted on to others 


who had lived in the com. 
munity. But The Three did not 
hear another word. There was 
only one thought in the mind 
of each of them. They could 
hardly wait to get back to the 
farm! But it was early twilight 
before the gathering at the 
church finally broke up and 
Granddad climbed into the 
Magic Carpet to drive them 
home. 

“What a fine day!” he mur. 
mured as he drove along at a 
leisurely pace. “It’s a fine finish 
for this good summer that we 
all have had together.” 

The finish! That was what 
it was. Only a few more days 
now, and they must be return- 
ing home. But the Flynn chil- 
dren knew now that there was 
still something to do—some- 
thing very important to do— 
before they left. 

The moment they were out 
of the car, they dashed upstairs. 

“It’s a clue!” Mike’s whisper 
was urgent. “A little secret 
cabinet in Mrs. Baker's kitchen. 
We've got to get over there— 
and in a hurry, too!” 

“But if we go now, they 
might suspect!” Lucy whis- 
pered back. “Why not go to 
night, with the flashlight—after 
they have gone to bed?” 

“We could climb down off 
the back porch roof. That 
wouldn’t disturb any of them. 
They sleep in the front part of 
the house,” Alan said. 

Mother gave them bowls of 
cereal for supper. “No one 
needs much food after that din- 
ner we had at the church,” she 
remarked. Shortly after supper 
everyone went to his room. 

“My, all the visiting and eat- 
ing makes a man tired,” Grand- 
dad chuckled as he said good 
night and closed his bedroom 
door. 
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The moment the house was 
in darkness, The Three gath- 
ered quietly in the back bed- 
room where the boys slept. Lucy 
had brought the flashlight up 
from the hall table. 

Without a word they slipped 
out the back window and slid 
noiselessly down the low roof 
over the back porch. By the 
light of a full moon, they hur- 
ried over the hill and down to 
the dark little cottage that had 
been the Bakers’ home for 
many years. 

The front door was un- 
locked, as it had been all sum- 
mer. Mike turned the flash- 
light’s beam into the little 
sitting room. Stealthily, The 
Three crept in single file back 
into the kitchen. The glow 
from the light was trained on 
the wall above the fireplace. 


“There’s the knothole.”’ 
Alan’s voice trembled with ex- 
citement. He pulled up an old 
kitchen chair and climbed up 
on it so that he could reach the 
spot. “Uncle Pinck said she just 
pressed this.” 

But just as he touched the 
knothole, there was a terrific 
crash in the sitting room. In 
his fright, Mike dropped the 
flashlight, and they were sud- 
denly in total darkness. Alan 
was so surprised that he lost 
his footing and fell from the 
chair. 

Her heart pounding with ter- 
ror, Lucy felt about on the floor 
until her hand touched the 
flashlight. With trembling fin- 
gers, she snapped it on and 
fearfully turned it toward the 
door into the little front room. 


_ There, arching her back in the 


doorway, stood the orange cat 
that had followed them on 
their adventure! 
On the floor was a shattered 
(Please turn to page 29) 
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By Joanne Alton Riordan 


Orange-Nut Ginger Bars (makes 32) 


1 package gingerbread mix 1 tablespoon grated orange rind 
34, cup lukewarm water 1 cup chopped nut meats 


Orange Icing 
2 cups sifted confectioners’ 14 cup butter or oleomargarine 


sugar 2 tablespoons orange juice 
1 tablespoon grated orange rind 


HE JUNIOR chefs trooped into the kitchen to join Mrs. 
White for their Saturday morning cooking lesson. 

“We finished raking the leaves, Mrs. White,” Larry said as he 
took off his jacket. 

“Good. It’s nice to have the yard cleaned up.” Mrs. White 
smiled. “Are you all ready to make orange-nut ginger bars? Hands 
washed ? Fine!” 

“What utensils do we need, Mother?’ Susan asked. 

“We'll use a large bowl, a large spoon, measuring cups, meas- 
uring spoons, a grater, a nut chopper or sharp knife, two square 
pans, 9 x 9 x 2 inches, a medium-sized bowl, and a sifter. 

“First, we preheat the oven to 350 degrees. Anne, would you 
empty the gingerbread mix into the bowl and gradually add 34 
cup lukewarm water. Mix until smooth. Larry, would you please 
grate the orange rind; and, Susan, you may be chopping the nut 
meats.” 

In a few minutes each chef had finished his task. 

“Now, we stir the orange rind and nut meats into the ginger- 
bread mix. We pour the mixture into the two greased pans and 
bake 12 to 15 minutes.” 

“Now, do we make the icing?” Anne asked. 

“Yes, dear. You may cream the butter by pressing it against 
the side of the bow! with the back of the spoon. When it’s smooth, 
Larry, please add the sifted confectioners’ sugar. Blend the sugar 
and butter well. Susan, you may stir in the orange juice and the 
grated orange rind.” 

“There’s the timer bell! Our ginger bars are done!” Anne said. 

“All right. This is something that is iced while warm, so in 
just a few minutes we'll ice them with our orange icing.” 

“And then we'll have some ginger bars with milk,” Susan said. 
“Right, Mother?” 

“Of course. And I know you will enjoy them very much.” 
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Don’t Be Frightened! 
By Elaine Oinen (9 years) 
Jackson, Minn. 


Halloween is the time 
When you see black cats 
And ugly witches 
In tall, pointed hats. 


When you see goblins 
(Now, I won't tell a lie!) 

Are you afraid of them? 
Not I? 


For I know they are children 
ust like you and you; 

So don’t be frightened 
When they say, “Boo!” 


Autumn 
By Kathy Tonsky (12 years) 
San Diego, Calif. 


The leaves of autumn fall down, 
down, down— 
Red, yellow, and brown. 
Falling through the misty air, 
Down to the ground. 


Snow on the mountaintop 
From the year before 

Makes colors fair—colors rare— 
At autumn’s closing door. 


A Seed 
By Sally Ann Rapp (8 years) 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


A seed was planted deep, so deep; 

In the ground it lay fast asleep. 

“Wake,” said the sunshine, shining 
so brightly; 

“Wake,” said the raindrops, drop- 
ping so lightly. 

And so the seed grew and grew 
and grew, 

Just to take a peek at you. 


Rain 
By Charles J. Lodholm (10 years) 
Forks, Wash. 


I like to hear the raindrops 
Go pitter-pitter-pat. 
I always seem to wonder 
What makes them sing like that. 


It even made me cozy, 
Once upon a rainy night. 
But just then when the thunder 
came, 
It gave me quite a fright. 


Every single rainy night, 

The rain sings me to sleep; 
Even before I know it, 

I'm wrapped in slumber deep. 


When the Fair Comes 
By Marni Gislason (9 years) 
New Ulm, Minn. 


On a certain day of every year, 

You'll see children grinning from 
ear to ear; 

And you'll hear singing, loud and 
clear, 

Of the county fair, “It’s here! It’s 
here!” 


So off we'll go under sky so blue, 
You with me and I with you. 

We'll eat all we can possibly eat; 
After all, the fair is really a treat! 


We'll ride on the Ferris wheel, 
round and round, 

And envy the ian who are on 
the ground. 

We'll go to a stand and try to call 

The number for a plaster doll. 


And later when we really must go, 

We'll wish we could have seen the 
big show. 

Oh, it will be a wonderful day 

Of not much work and lots of 


play! 


Halloween Time 
By Mark Kellar (8 years) 
Jacksonville, Tex. 


I go trick-or-treating every Hal. 
loween night; 

I see my way through the darkness 
by my jack-o’-lantern light. 


I wear a suit that looks like a cat; 
And Tom’s suit looks like a rat. 
Sue looks like a witch with high- 
pointed hat, 
And _ has a hat that is low and 
at. 


When I see the big yellow moon, 
Then I know that Halloween is 
coming soon. 


I don’t like to go to a party ora 
meeting; 

I would much rather go trick-or- 
treating. 


A Miracle 
By Charlene Rizzo (10 years) 
Eatontown, N.J. 


One day when I was in a field, 

I saw a miracle God’s hand did 
yield. 

A little yellow seed set in the sod 

Turned into a bright goldenrod. 


A Friend 
By Alice J. Ahner (12 yeats) 
Parryville, Pa. 


Someone near when things g0 
wrong 

Is needed to make your life a song; 

All unhappiness fades swift away— 

A friend makes this a happy day. 


Loneliness is never near 

When you have a friend so deaf; 
Fun and laughter and tears of joy, 
Happiness for every girl and boy. 
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Trick-or-Treat Night 
By Julianne Laird (11 years) 
Prescott, Ariz. 


I go trick-or-treating each Hal- 
loween 

And see lots of witches, whose eyes 
are green; 

There are many brave ghosts, and 
goblins galore, 

Who ask for some candy at every 
door. 

When small boys and girls are out 
on this night, 

The ghosts and the goblins do 
give them a fright. 

But when the skeleton begins to 
nod his head, 

All trick-or-treaters go off to bed. 


October Leaves 
By Tamzin Reid (11 years) 
Belleville, Ont., Canada 


Leaves are falling everywhere; 
They don’t seem to give a care 
What they do or where they fly, 
Floating, gliding through the sky. 
Leaves of every single shade— 
Into all of them we wade. 

Some are red, and some are green; 
Yellow ones are often seen. 
People will look up and say, 
“Leaves are traveling on their 


way. 


My Family 
By Rita Marx (10 years) 
New York, N.Y. 


My aunt, she came from Ireland; 
My uncle, from Passaic. 
But I love them all; they are dear 
to me, 
So what difference does it make. 


My mother is from England; 
Her accent is terrific. 

My father is from far away, 
Across the great Pacific. 


My grandpa is from London; 
He drinks a lot of tea. 

My grandma is from Egypt, 
Actoss the blue Red Sea. 


But I love them all; 
The are dear to me, 

So what difference 
Could there be. 
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October 
By Cynthia Coleman (11 years) 
Fair Haven, N.J. 
October is a school month, 
But I love it best of all. 
All the days are beautiful 
Because of leaves that fall. 


Some are yellow, and some are red; 
The ground will make their winter 
bed. 


Also, I love Halloween, 

When children dress as goblins 
green; 

Everyone is out at night, 

Even ghosts in garments white. 


The Little Talent 


(Continued from page 11) 


teacher want to have the prin- 
cipal see her? She walked 
hesitantly along beside the 
teacher to the principal’s office. 
Inside, the teacher said, ‘““Look 
at this!” 

The principal turned around 
in his chair and looked at Mary 
Lou—then he stared at her, a 
funny smile on his face. “Well, 
well!” he exclaimed. “Who 
made your mask?” 

“Moms,” Mary Lou said 
through stiff lips, and she 
knew it was a good thing the 
mask covered her face, because 
she was very frightened. ‘““What 
in the world was wrong with 
the mask that Moms had 
made?” 

“That,” he said with deep 
conviction, ‘is the cleverest bit 
of work I've seen!” 

A long sigh of relief came 
from behind the mask. 


M* LOU won first prize 
for the best costume at 
the school party. But the judges 
were not paying much atten- 
tion to her gown; they were in- 
terested in her original mask 
and hat. 

Happiness filled her thump- 


ing heart. She would wear her 
mask and hat to the church 
party, too. Or maybe Moms 
would make a different mask. 
Instead of laughing at her, the 
boys and girls were swarming 
around her, asking, “Say, Mary 
Lou, do you think your mother 
would make me one, too?” 

That evening many eager 
feet hurried through the Colton 
door. 

“Mrs. Colton, do you think 
you'd have time to make me a 
mask ?” 

“Mrs. Colton, could you 
please make me one?” 

The line seemed endless. 

“What would you like to 
be?” Mary Lou’s mother asked 
her questioners. “A clown? A 
tramp? A ghost? Would you 
like whiskers—like this? Or a 
happy face—like this?” She 
sketched masks while she talked. 

The scissors flew, the glue 
poured out, and the little needle 
bent to its task and sewed. 
Masks were laid out across the 
table in rapid succession, and 
Mary Lou found that she was 
happier than she had ever been 
in all of her life. Even Patricia 
Popstitch was leaning over the 
table, vigorously chewing on 
her bubble gum while Mrs. 
Colton fixed a mask for her. 

“Oh, Mary Lou,” she said 
between chews, “your mother 
is really smart!” 

And overnight, the little 
Colton home became the most 
popular home in town. 

Mary Lou kept thinking, “If 
I had had money to buy a mask, 
none of this would have ever 
happened.” She liked the way 
God did things. He knew so 
very much more than she— 
and He had such splendid ways 
of showing His love. 

[You will find direction for 
making masks on page 26.} 
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A Halloween Mask 


| 


By Frances M. Warren 
H AVE you read the story “The Little Talent” on page 10? 

_ 1. If you have not, you have missed a real treat. Read the story 
and follow these simple instructions, and you will find that you 
too, can have a Halloween mask that will be different—one that 
will be a real surprise for your friends. 

On a sheet of paper 8 or 9 inches square (Brown wrapping 
paper is good), draw the type face you would like to make, as 
shown in Fig. 1. Then mark lines around the nose, mouth, and 
eyes, as in Fig. 2. The next step (Fig. 3) is to cut around the face 
and cut out holes for the eyes, nose, and mouth. 

Place the cut-out nose on a piece of paper and mark around 
it, as in Fig. 5, leaving at least 1 inch space all around it. Fold up 
the lower end and double up the corners, as illustrated. Cut holes 
for the nostrils. Insert your finger inside the folds, forming a 
nose, then push this from the back through the opening you made 
when you cut out the nose, and sew or paste in place (Figs. 6 and 
7). 

On another piece of paper cut out upper and lower teeth (Fig. 
4) and glue in behind mouth opening. As shown in Fig. 7, dart 
the outside edge of the mask to fit your face. You may paint the 
face, use yarn for eyebrows or whiskers, or add many other touches 
to make your mask interesting and unusual. 


Blue Bomber 


(Continued from page 6) 


south, straight as a beam of 
radar, toward Speckle and 
home. 

Chet watched until his little 
friend flew out of sight in the 
cloudy skies; then, with a sink. 
ing heart, he looked at the 
black, rolling clouds behind 
him. 

In a few minutes the storm 
hit, and the world turned to 
night again. Gusts of wind 
shook the bus, and another 
flood of water poured from the 
sky. Chet huddled in the seat, 
the empty basket at his feet. An 
aching fear crept over him as 
he listened to the rain beat 
against the window. Had the 
little pigeon been beaten to the 
ground? Was he still alive? 
Chet thought of all the fun he 
had had with Blue Bomber, 
and he tried to keep back the 
tears. The time seemed endless 
as he waited. He would be glad 
when this miserable day was 
ended. 

Later, when he had almost 
given up hope, he suddenly sat 
up straight—tense, listening. 
Down the road from the south 
came the steady, powerful 
throb of a motor. 

Chet felt weak with pride 
and relief when the bus driver 
slapped him on the back, “Boy, 
the wrecker’s here. That pigeon 
did get through! What a bird! 
What a bird!” 

Everybody cheered as the big 
bus lumbered back onto the 
road. The ride home seemed 
short. Everyone thanked Chet 
and talked about Blue Bomber. 
Even the baby stopped crying, 
and the grateful bus driver 
took Chet right to his door. 

Ginny, in her pink dress, ran 
and flung her arms around him. 
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“Grandma, Chet’s here; he’s 
come; he’s come. Phone Mr. 
Anson. Hurry and get into your 
good clothes, Chet. We're go- 
ing to the banquet. Blue Bom- 
ber and Grandma are going, 
too. They’re both ready. Mr. 
Anson is taking us in his car.” 

Chet stared at his sister. 
“What's all this about Grand- 
ma and Blue Bomber going to 
the banquet? Ginny, what’s the 
matter with you? Pigeons don’t 
go to banquets.” 

“That’s what you think,” 
Ginny laughed. “And don’t 
ask questions. You'll find out 
later. Just get ready—quick!” 


HET would never forget 

that evening. Blue Bom- 
ber, in @ wicker basket, sat right 
in front of him at the head 
table, along with Ginny and 
Grandma and Mr. Anson. Chet 
looked a little sadly at the prize 
pigeons in their baskets; then 
he turned proudly toward Blue 
Bomber. He had not won a 
prize, but he had carried a mes- 
sage. Surely, they would give 
him an honorable mention. 

Mr. Anson stood up and be- 
gan reading the names of those 
whose pigeons had completed 
their 100-mile flight. Everyone 
clapped as the baskets of hom- 
ing squabs were handed to 
their new owners. 

Then Mr. Anson looked at 
Chet. Ginny straightened in her 
chair, and Grandma smiled 
happily. 

“Today,” Mr. Anson began, 
“Blue Bomber, a yearling hom- 


_ ing pigeon hatched and trained 


by Chet Brown, flew ninety- 
five miles, part of it through 
tain, to deliver a message and 
send help to passengers ma- 
tooned in a bus near Brook- 
town by the cloudburst. Luckily, 
this little bird was just ahead 
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of a second storm, and a strong 
tail wind helped him make the 
record time of 1700 yards per 
minute.” 

Chet stared at Ginny, dum- 
founded. That beat the state 
record for a yearling! No won- 
der she was excited. 

“So we are giving an extra 
award to Blue Bomber,” Mr. 
Anson continued. ‘His name is 
to be placed in our Pigeon Hall 
of Fame, the highest honor this 
club can bestow. And his own- 
er, Chet Brown, and Chet’s 
sister, Ginny, are invited to be 
our special guests at the state 
meet.” 

Mr. Anson motioned for si- 
lence as the crowd began to 
cheer. He handed Chet and 
Ginny a long white envelope. 


WEE WISDOM 


For Boys and Girls 
$2 a Year 


& 
You 
For Teen-Age Boys and 
Girls 
$1 a Year 


Lee’s Summit, Mo. 


To 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 


Send [].WEE WISDOM §2 [ YOU $1 


“This is a gift of appreciation, 
a $50 bond, from the Travel- 
ways Bus Company to a boy, 
Chet Brown, who risked some- 
thing he loved to send a mes- 
sage to help others and to his 
sister, Ginny, who received the 
message and saw that it was 
faithfully delivered.” 

Chet was speechless with joy 
as he stood up by Ginny, Blue 
Bomber in his hands for all to 
see. He could only nod his 
thanks as the room echoed to 
the clapping hands. He thought 
for a second of the loft at home 
where Speckle was waiting—of 
the two white eggs. Maybe Blue 
Bomber’s son could make a 
flight next year. It would not 
be long—only a little while to 
wait. 


we MAGAZINES FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


Use this order blank to order subscriptions for 
WEE WISDOM and YOU for yourself and your friends. 


Street 


City 


To 


Send [J.WEE WISDOM §2 [ YOU $1 


Street 


City 


State 


Linclose §.................... to pay for this order. 


My Name 
Street 


City 


Please indicate postal zone number, if cities are so divided. 
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Covered Wagon 


By M. Mable Lunz 


FOLD DOWN ON THIS LINE 3 


CuT SLITS 


_BARS ON YOUR WAGON [7 


FOLD UP ON THIS LINES, 


> TO FIT 


USH both ends out of an empty salt box. Draw a line straight 
down the side of the box; draw another line 21/4 inches from 


the first. Run a pencil up and down the lines, pressing hard. Flat- 
ten the section between the lines, making a bottom for the wagon. 
Stand the open end of the box on a piece of cardboard and 
draw around it. Cut out this piece and cut a hole about 1 inch in 
diameter in the center (Fig. 1). Put it over one end of the salt 
box and fasten it by putting a strip of 34-inch masking tape around 
the entire end, leaving half the width of the tape sticking up. 
Clip the tape every half inch and press it down smoothly around 
your circle of cardboard. This is the back of the wagon. 


Hammer four pop bottle 
tops flat for the wheels; put 
a nail through the center of 
each cap. Nail them to the 
ends of two pieces of scrap 
wood or dowel wood 314 
inches long, 14 inch thick, 
and 1/4 inch wide (Fig. 2). 


Put cement on one edge of 
each piece of wood. Secure to 
bottom about 1 inch from each 
end. Press a thumbtack through 
from the inside of the bottom 
of the wagon into the wood, 

Cut two pieces of the same 
size wood 514 inches long 
Make nail holes halfway 
through on side of each piece 
—one 1/4 inch from end and 
the other 21/4 inches from same 
end. 

Put the pieces of wood in- 
side the wagon, as close to the 
sides as possible, so that about 
314 inches stick out in front 
and the nail holes are across 
from each other. Put household 
cement on the part of the wood 
that touches the floor of the 
wagon. Put a thumbtack uw 
from under the wagon into each 
piece of wood. 

Make a pattern from Figure 
3 and cut two horses from con 
struction. paper. Put holes 
through the horses where the 
dots are shown. 

Break off two toothpicks the 
right length to stick through 
the horses and into the nail 
holes. Cement them in place. 

Make a pattern from Figure 
4 and cut out the wagon seat 
and fold as shown in diagram. 
Cut the slits in the right place 
to fit over the wood bars on 
your wagon. Cement the seat in 
place. Pin it until the cement 
dries. 

Paint the wagon any color 
you like. 


Table Blessing 
By Florence Gresham 
Humbly, I bow 
My head in prayer 
And thank You, God, 
For food and care. 
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Something To Do 
By Rosalie W. Doss 


Just hold your pencil tight 

And mark the word that is right. 

Is a bird’s foot a paw, no 
Or is it a claw? = 


Is a baby sheep a lamb, 
Or is it a ram? 


ee From Out of Halloween Change a covering for the 
and to a spice. s a sombrero a mat, 
and » J. the value of an article Or is it a hat? 
Each of the following definitions to a direction. ae 
Sor weed that you can find in Was Noah's ship an ark, 
¥ the word “Halloween.” There are Or did he call it a bark? 
i: | more words to be found, but these What Am I? I —" 
) the | will give you a good start. By Laura Arlon & mother Geer 
bout is she called a doe? 
sist. te Although I have a neck, 
ront 2. To permit. I do not have a head. Is a dove’s home a moat, j 
Cross 3. : “es f So I have to wear my cap Or is it a cote? 
hold On my neck instead. 4 
5. An opening. I never hold you or Mom, bod Be 
vood 6. Not old. 
the But I hold someone’s H Is This Possible? 
: hich Be careful how you hold me Ow is ihis Fossible: 
a 3 8. Bot high. I break, you see, when I drop. By Harold F. Podhaski 
each 9. A decree. ig 
10. A female sheep. e You start with six, 
T And then to this 
gure _ You add a nine and four; 
con- New-Word Puzzle By Ollie James Robertson be next = tack 
oles 1. The tiny cup I grow, I think, one to that; 3 
Would bold for a fairy queen a Then figure up the score. 
New words can be made from drink. Now add once more, 3 
th old words by changing the first let- 2. I grow round fruit that’s red This time a four; ' 
th | ters. “Money” is changed to or yellow, Then add your age plus one; ae 
ugh | “honey,” by changing the “‘m” to Most delicious when ripe and You next subtract i 
nail} an “h.” From the definitions given, mellow. A twelve from that, 2 ie 
e. try to find both the old and the new 3. Candy and syrup and sugar, And then find out the sum. 
words. too; Subtract again, 
pe 1. Change a daily food to a These three things I give to This time a ten; a 
word meaning to walk. you. And then take off a three. | 
rail, 2, Change a prisoner to a fee 4. My cones can never hold ice If all is well, 3 ; 
lace on mail. cream; This sum will tell . 
On 3. Change a small animal to a My needles can never sew a Just what your age may be. 
it in person who makes cloth. seam. (Answers inside back cover) 
nent 


down to his brother. In the dim 


Granddad’s Magic 
Carpet 

(Continued from page 23) 
fruit jar that the cat had 
knocked off a low table. 

“I was never so scared in my 
whole life!” Alan confessed as 
he got himself up from the 
floor. “But come on; we've got 
to get this cabinet open and 
get back to our rooms before 
someone discovers we're gone!” 
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This time he reached up and 
pressed the knothole. “It’s mov- 
ing,” he whispered excitedly. 
“It’s opening!’’ The board 
swung back with a rusty screech! 

“There's something here!” 
His hand went into the little 
cubbyhole that was suddenly 
revealed in the glow of the 
flashlight. 

Alan brought his hand out of 
the secret cupboard. He held 
an envelope that he handed 


light, Mike read aloud the 
words that were written in 
quaint, unsteady handwriting. 
“For Fred Tatum. This key 
will unlock the box under the 
front step. He is to have the 
gold. Adelaide Baker.’” 

No one could speak for a 
moment. Then Alan burst out, 
“She did leave Granddad some 
gold! And we've found it!” 

(To be continued) 
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Dear Barbara: Just this last 
month a girl in school asked me to 
cheat with her on a test. She wanted 
me to count all her answers cor- 
rect, and she would do the same 
for me. And when I said that I 
could not do that, she was angry. 

But at recess I talked with her 
about God and how we were to try 
to do what is good and honest, just 
as Jesus taught us. I also told her 
about the Good Words Booster 
Club, and she wants to become a 
member. I am sending in her ap- 
plication form along with some 
others.—C ynthia, 


Thank you, Cynthia, for the 
eight new members to the Good 
Words Booster Club. When we 
let God help us do what is right 
and good, we are happy, and 
we also help others to do what 
is right and good. 


Dear Barbara: At first I didn’t 
want to become a member of the 
Good Words Booster Club, but my 
mother made me join. Now I am 


glad I joined, because my brothers 
30 


“Oh, we are merry Boosters! 
We work and smile and pny, 
And we remember on this Hy. 
loween 
To be kind in all we do and 
say.” 


Dear Boys and Girls: 

We pray, we think about God, 
and we let God give us good ideas 
that we carry out in our thinking 
in our words, in all that we do, 
These good thoughts, these good 
words, and these good deeds will 


bring a smile to our faces—not only on Halloween but every day. 
We are members of the Good Words Booster Club because we want 


to help others as well as ourselves to be happy. We believe that our 
words help to make us and others happy or unhappy. We also believe 
that it is easier for others to speak good words when we speak good words, 

If you should like to join the Good Words Booster Club, write to 
Barbara Benson, WEE WISDOM, Lee’s Summit, Missouri, and ask for an 


application form. 


Joyfully and lovingly, 
Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


and sisters joined, and it is fun to 
have meetings of our own. I am 
thirteen and in the seventh grade 
in school. 

A few weeks ago my brother 
and I cleaned up the kitchen when 
Mother went to a meeting. We 
washed the dishes, swept the floor, 
and put everything where it was 
supposed to be. Then we washed 
the dishcloths and hung them up 
to dry. 

Each night and morning my 
brothers and I help Daddy do the 
milking of the cows and the feed- 
ing of the calves. 

We are not always thinking about 
the Good Words Booster Club 
and how to help each other, because 
we sometimes get angry with each 
other. But we are trying to re- 
member to be helpful and happy 
toward others.—Roger. 


Family clubs, such as you 
have, Roger, are fun! And each 
member of your family club 
is surely following the club 
tules and the club promise in 
a very fine way. Perhaps other 
readers would like to have a 
family Good Words Booster 
Club. If you will write to me, 
I shall be happy to help you 
plan one. 


Dear Barbara: 1 was reading the 
letters that were published in Wet 
Wisdom when I thought suddenly 
about the club pledge, where it 
tells us, to try to be helpful. | 
realized that I was not helping 
anyone and that there was plenty 
of work to be done. So I dried the 
dishes. —Dave. 


We are glad, Dave, that the 
letters of other Boosters helped 
you to act out the club pledge. 
And your letter helps us to look 
about us, to see and to do the 
work that needs to be done. 


Dear Barbara: 1 am teaching my 
smaller brother all I can about 
faith. He already knows almost all 
of The Prayer of Faith. Ever since 
I joined the Good Words Boostet 
Club and received my copy of The 
Prayer of Faith, I have read it 
every morning. The day goes s0 
much better, and I have courage to 
do everything that I need to do. 
—Dotty. 


It is a good day that begins 
and ends with The Prayer of 
Faith, because it is a day filled 
with faith in God, the Good. 
And faith, Dotty, is believing 
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ray, 


and knowing and feeling that 
God loves us and is within and 
around us even though we can- 
not see Him. 


Dear Barbara: My little sister 
and I solved a problem by using 
the Golden Rule and teaching it to 
a little boy who was very unkind to 
others. Now he is doing better 
every day and is getting into less 
trouble by using the Golden Rule. 

The Prayer for Protection card 
has been admired by all my friends, 
and my mother likes it, too. Could 
you send me six more copies? 
—Carolyn. 


Prayer is a protecting power, 
Carolyn. It makes you one with 
God, whose love is your pro- 
tection. We are happy to send 
you the extra copies of the 
Prayer for Protection, the words 
of which are: 

“The light of God surrounds 
me. 

The love of God infolds me. 

The power of God protects 
me. 

The presence of God watches 
over me. 

Wherever I am God is!” 


Dear Barbara: 1 wrote a song 
about my club pin. I am going to 
weat my pin every day so it will 
help me to be a good boy.—David. 


The Good Words Booster 
Club pin, on which is engraved 
the likeness of the three wise 
monkeys, helps us to see only 
good, hear only good, and 
speak only good. We know that 
your song, David, has a glad, 
happy tune. 2 


Dear Barbara: 1 have made a 
box for all my letters. The bottom 
of the box is yellow, and the cover 
is blue with some red and yellow 
on it. I keep all my letters and 
cards from you in this box. 

At night when I go to bed, I 
say The Prayer of Faith. It is a 
lovely prayer. I like the last two 
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lines best of all. I know that God 
is my help in every need, because 
sometimes in school when I can- 
not remember the answer to a 
question, I ask God to help me. 
Then somehow I remember the 
answer that I had learned but had 
forgotten. 

I have sometimes felt like saying 
things that are unkind to my friend 
when she makes me feel cross. But 
God helps me to control my words. 
And God ee me to be friendly 
to her even when she is unfriendly. 
I am going to close my letter with 
a Booster smile—Helen (Canada). 


And we send a friendly 
Booster smile right back to you, 
Helen. Thank you for sharing 
your good ideas with us. 


Dear Barbara: I’ve been trying to 
keep the club rules and learn The 
Prayer of Faith. I have been doing 
some good deeds, too. Some of the 
good deeds I have done are go to 
the store, watch the baby, wash the 
dishes, and sweep the floor. I try to 
remember to say good words, as 
I know that my good words help 
others to say good words, too. 
—Calvin. 


Your good words and deeds, 
Calvin, make you feel happy, 
and by them you radiate joy to 
all those about you. Just know- 
ing how well you are keeping 
the club rules makes us feel 


happy, too. 


Dear Barbara: 1 am trying very 
hard to live up to the Good Words 
Booster Club pledge. Sometimes the 
girls talk about others in an unkind 
way. Often I am tempted to say 
something, too, and I am helped 
not to say anything unkind by re- 
membering the club pledge. Our 
Sunday-school teacher once said, 
“If you can’t say anything good 
about someone, don’t say anything 
at all!’ That is very good advice, 
I think. 

I sing The Prayer of Faith 
very often, and I can play it on the 

iano. 

I am getting much pleasure in 
writing to and receiving letters 


from girls across the sea. We ex- 
change picture post cards, too. 
—Donna (Canada). 


Thank you, Donna, for help- 
ing us remember that part of 
the Good Words Booster Club 
pledge that reads: “I will try 
to think only good thoughts at 
all times toward all people. I 
will try to let my words and ac- 
tions express these good 
thoughts.” 


PEN PALS 


This column gives our readers 
(under 13 years of age) an op- 
portunity to know one another 
better. Among the names 
printed here we hope you will 
find the pen pal you have been 
looking for. We especially in- 
vite our foreign readers to send 
in their names. 


Sandra J. Patton (12), 205 NE. 
Billinger Dr., Portland 16, Oreg.; 
Joanne Lenz (12), 300 East Ave., 
Batavia, N.Y.; Adrian Johnson 
(8), Little Sioux, Iowa; Gary 
Leepari (8), Alexander Rd., Bed- 
ford, Ohio; Susan Heed (8), 5 
Malcolm St., Derby, England; 
Yvonne Gay Goebel (9), Wild- 
rose, N.Dak.; Rita Gover (9), 40 
Pine St., Baldwin, L.I., N.Y.; Joey 
Rard (9), 7545 Chandler Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo.; Joyce Kiel (9), 1144 
Garfield St., Winnipeg, Man., 
Canada; Jo Ann Thurmond (10), 
Box 641, Covington, Tenn.; Joyce 
Corey (10), Moosup, Conn.; 
Richard Gramrick (10), 1 Inwood 
Ave., Toronto 6, Ont., Canada; 
Yolanda Graham (10), 30A 
Modeste Rd., Mahaica, Point 
Fortin, Trinidad, British West In- 
dies; Frank Burkholder (11), 2867 
Roulo, Dearborn, Mich.; Sandra 
Block (11), Rte. 1, Brady, Nebr.; 
Michael Moran (11), 2911 E. 35th 
St., Kansas City 28, Mo.; Mary 
Craw (11), 28 Queens Ave., 
Mimico, Toronto 14, Ont., Canada; 
Patricia Lee (11), 58 Fairfield St., 
Glasgow, S.W. 1, Scotland; Jimmy 
Bolding (12), 2707 E. Jackson, 
Muncie, Ind.; Jill Nuttall (12), 
Big Barn Lane, Mansfield, Notting- 
ham, England. 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


ANY of us have seen the 
fine Walt Disney motion 
picture “Twenty Thousand 
Leagues under the Sea.’’ Those 
of us who have seen it will re- 
member Captain Nemo and his 
submarine, The Nautilus, and 
the many exciting adventures 
that the voyagers in the subma- 
tine experienced. 

The picture was based on a 
novel written eighty-five years 
ago by a French writer, Jules 
Verne. Early this summer the 
ptincipality of Monaco issued a 
series of eleven stamps 
honoring Jules Verne and 
some of his imaginative 


stories. We show three of these 


stamps. 


Verne did not especially pre- 
pare himself to be a writer, but 
at the age of thirty-four he 
wrote the first of his long series 
of thrilling fiction adventures, 
“Five Weeks in a Balloon.” 
Two years later his next story, 
“A Journey to the Center of the 
Earth,” was published. Within 
the next few years he wrote: 
‘From the Earth to the Moon,” 
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By Roland Rexroth 


“Twenty Thousand Leagues 
under the Sea,” “Around the 
World in Eighty Days,’ 
“Michael Strogoff,” Mys- 
terious Island,” “The Green 
Ray,” “Christopher Columbus,” 
and numerous other stories. 
Many of Jules Verne’s sto- 
ries described scientific de- 
vices that had not yet been in- 
vented. He wrote about Cap- 
tain Nemo and his submarine 
in 1870, about thirty years 
before John P. Holland de- 
signed the first successful 
ocean-going submarine. 


In his story “From the Earth 
to the Moon,” written in 1865, 
he described a flight from the 
earth to the moon in a rocket 
ship. While today we have air- 
planes that are powered by 
rockets, an interplanetary ship 
has not yet been perfected. 

“Around the World in Eighty 


Days” was published in 1872. 
It described the successful ef- 
forts of Phileas Fogg, an 
English gentleman, to win a 
wager by making a trip around 
(Please turn to inside back cover) 
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DESIGNED BY CHRIS ANN ENO 
(11 YEARS) 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


(Continued from page 33) 


the world between October 2 
and December 20. 

This story stirred up con- 
siderable argument as to wheth- 
er a person at that time coula 
actually go around the world in 
eighty days. Seventeen years 
later, in 1889, a New York 
newspaper decided to send one 
of its reporters, Nellie Bly, on 
a round-the-world trip to see if 
she could beat the record of the 
imaginary Phileas Fogg. She 
was successful, completing her 
trip in seventy-two days, six 
hours, and eleven minutes. 

Contrast this journey with the 
first round-the-world nonstop 
airplane flight made in 1949. 
The pilots traveled 23,452 miles 
in ninety-four hours and one 
minute, just a little less than 
four days. 

The stamps that we illus- 
trate picture Captain Nemo and 
his submarine; the modern 
Nautilus, the United States 
Navy’s first atomic-powered 
submarine; and a scene repre- 
senting “Around the World in 
Eighty Days.” 


Answers to Puzzles 


From Out of Halloween 

1. Hall. 2. Allow. 3. Owl. 
4. Lean. 5. Hole. 6. New. 7. Heal. 
8. Low. 9. Law. 10. Ewe. 


New-Word Puzzle 
1. Bread, tread. 2. Hostage, post- 
age. 3. Beaver, weaver. 4. Glove, 
clove. 5. Worth, north. 


What Am I? 
A bottle. 


Trees 
1. Oak. 2. Apple. 3. Sugar 
maple. 4. Pine. 


Something To Do 
—"- Lamb. Hat. Ark. Doe. 
e. 


i= 


Letter from 
the Philippines 


A teen-age girl who lives on the Philippine Is- 
lands recently sent us this letter, which we would 
like to share with you: 

“I get YOU magazine every month, and how I 
enjoy reading it! I read every page of YOU with so 
much interest that I can hardly describe how I like 
it. My classmates and friends who read YOU think 
it is super, too. I pass it on whenever I have fin- 
ished reading it, and my friends all try to get ahead 
of each other to have it next. On their behalf and 
mine, here’s sending you thanks.” 

Teen-agers everywhere are singing the praises 
of YOU magazine because it is written and edited 
especially for them. It has stories, articles, poems, 
and features that are interesting to read and that 
give helpful information on many subjects in 
which teen-agers are interested. 

For instance, the October number includes: 
“Don Lane’s Experiment,” by Clara $. McKee. 
This story tells how Don Lane learned to have a 
new attitude toward his part-time job in a furni- 
ture store and thereby turned it into a new job. 
“The Shoes That Came Back,” by Edward 
Everett. The story is about honesty and a pair of 
shoes, and it is all true. 

“Getting Rid of Those ‘Back-to-School Blues,’ ” 
by R. W. Ettinger. This article gives you many 
helpful tips on how you can get the most out of 
schooldays and make them fun, too. 

If you are thirteen or over, you are sure to like 
YOU magazine. Why not send for a year’s sub- 
scription today? You get twelve wonderful month- 
ly issues for only $1. 
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Yes, WEE WISDOM goes to school just as you do. 
Teachers in all parts of the world say it is one of their 
most helpful assistants with— 


poems, prayers, and songs to learn together 
stories to read aloud 
puzzles and games for fun periods 


Things-to-do and to-make for class projects! 


(some of these make fine gifts to take home to 
Mother and Daddy) 


Why not take this issue to school with you and show your 
teacher and classmates your very own magazine—and then 
ask your parents to let you give WEE WISDOM to your class? 


IT’S ONLY $2.00 A YEAR. 


WEE WISDOM goes to school 
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